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large  dimensions  notched  on  caps 
placed  far  apart.  The  timber  had 
cracked  and  warped  from  the  sun. 
After  about  three  hundred  feet  of 
straight  track  the  road  crossed  the 
Lackawaxen  Creek  on  trestle  work 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  with  a 
curve  of  about  three  hundred  fifty 
to  four  hundred  feet  radius.  The 
impression  was  very  general  that 
the  iron  monster  would  break  down 
the  road,  or  that  it  would  leave 
the  track  to  the  curve  and  plunge  I 
into  the  creek.  My  reply  to  these 
apprehensions  was  that  it  was  too 
late  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
such  occurrences;  that  there  was 
no  other  course  but  to  have  a  trial 
made  of  the  strange  animal  which 
had  been  brought  here  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  but  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  more  than  one  should  be 
involved  in  its  fate;  that  I  would 
take  the  first  ride  along,  and  the  i 
time  would  come  when  I  would 
look  back  upon  the  incident  with 
great  interest. 

“As  I  placed  my  hand  on  the 
handle  I  was  undecided  whether 
to  move  slowly  or  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  speed,  but,  holding  that 
the  road  would  prove  safe,  and 

proposing,  if  we  had  to  go  down,  to  ! 
go  handsomely  and  without  any  ; 
evidence  of  timidity,  I  started  with 
considerable  volocity,  passed  the 
curve  over  the  creek  safely,  and 
was  soon,  out  of  hearing  of  the 
cheers  of  the  vast  assemblage  pre¬ 
sent.  At  the  end  of  the  two  or 
three  miles  I  reversed  the  valve 
and  returned  without  accident  to 
the  place  of  starting,  having  made 
the  first  locomotive  trip  in  the 
western  hemisphere.’’ 


Shortly  after  this  trip  the  tracks 
were  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  more  cross  ties,  and  Allen  made 
another  trial  about  a  month  later,  ; 
but  again  he.  recommended  fur-  j 
ther  strengthening  before  it  would  j 
be  safe  to  put  the  locomotive  into  ' 
regular  service.  However,  for  some 
reason  the  “Stourbridge  Lion”  was 
never  again  used  on  rails  and  for  a 
while  it  lay  stored  in  a  shed  in 
Honesdale,  then  it  was  dismantled, 
the  boiler  taken  to  Carbondale, 
where  it  was  used  in  the  company 
shops  and  later  sold,  but  the  orig¬ 
inal  engine  has  now  been  re-assem¬ 
bled  and  partly  reconstructed  and 
is  housed  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horatio  Allen  Eminent  Engineer 
A  word  here  about  Horatio  Al¬ 
len  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  civil  i 
engineers  of  his  time.  In  addition 
to  having  the  honor  of  being  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  locomotive  engineer  he 
built  the  famous  reservoir  at  42nd 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  where  the  Public  Library  now 
stands.  Another  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  was  the  construction  of  High 
Bridge  which  -carried  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  across  the  Harlem  River 
to  New  York  City  and  in  1843 
elected  its  president.  He  died  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  January  1, 
1890.  . .  .  ..  . 


i  In  December,  1829,  when  freez¬ 
ing  weather  brought  the  first  full 
I  year  of  operation  of  the  Canal  to 
a  close,  the  prospects  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  seemed  to  be  good  but, 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  coal 
which  had  been  sold  on  the  New 
York  market  had  been  of  such  poor 
quality  that  the  standing  of  the 
company  was  seriously  prejudiced. 
As  a  result  only  forty-three  thou¬ 
sand  tons  were  sold  during  1830, 
far  from  the  company’s  expecta¬ 
tions  and,  when  in  1831,  the  in¬ 
crease,  while  better,  was  again  not 
what  had  been  expected,  the  man¬ 
agers  began  to  make  efforts  to  in¬ 
terest  the  New  England  market. 

In  April  of  1830  the  “Wallenpau- 
pack  Improvement  Company”  was 
incorporated  by  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  company,  which 
seems  to  have  had  only  local  back¬ 
ing,  proposed  to  construct  a  rail¬ 
road  from  the  mines  near  Slocum 
Hollow  (Scranton)  on  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  River  to  “the  forks  of  the 
Wallenpaupack,”  a  distance  of  six¬ 
teen  miles,  and  from  that  point  a 
canal  of  series  of  slackwater  pools 
to  the  head  of  the  falls  at  Wilson- 
ville,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen 
miles,  according  to  their  calcula¬ 
tions.  From  Wilsonville,  they  pro- 
|  posed  to  construct  a  gravity  rail- 
I  road  down  the  steep  hillside,  cross- 
i  ing  the  Lackawaxen  River  on  a 
■trestle  to  a  junction  with  the  D.  & 
H.  at  Paupack  Eddy.  The  cost  of 
operating  over  such  a  route  could 
be  prohibitive  for  the  cargo  would 
have  had  to  be  handled  four  times 
en  route.  First  after  being  loaded 
onto  gravity  cars  at  the  mine  the 
'coal  would  have  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  canal  boats  from  which, 
upon  reaching  Wallenpaupack 
[Falls,  it  would  again  have  to  be 
laboriously  shoveled  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  gravity  cars  for  the  mile-and-  - 
a-half  trip  down  to  the  D.  &  H. 
Finally  because  the  early  D.  &  H. 
boats  were  not  seaworthy  enough 
to  venture  regular  upon  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  a  transfer  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  at  Roundout. 

It  seems  fortunate  for  those  who 
might  have  invested  in  the  scheme 
that  these  plans  never  materializ¬ 
ed. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
setbacks  which  the  company  had 
undergone,  President  Bolton,  in  a 
letter  written  December  12,  1830, 
said: 

j  “As  a  measure  of  economy,  time 
was  taken  last  spring  to  put  the 
canal  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion,  which  deferred  the  opening 
until  the  20th  of  April  and  the  very 
slight  interruptions  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  navigating  proves  the 
good  judgment  of  our  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  Mr.  Jervis — it  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  substantial  work  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  parts  have  been  well  secur¬ 
ed.  They  have  recently  been  sub-* 


jected  to  a  very  severe  test  as  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  was  succeeded 
by  several  days  of  incessant  rain. 
The  Delaware  and  Lackawaxen 
Rivers  rose  with  great  rapidity.' 
The  former,  at  our  crossing  place, 
twelve  feet  in  twenty-four  hours 
but  the  only  injury  sustained  was 
on  the  Lackawaxen  by  water  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  slope  wall  and  wash¬ 
ing  some  of  the  bank  into  the  canal 
which  was  repaired  at  an  expense 
of  $15,00.  This  detail  is  given  in 
consequence  of  doubt  having  been 
expressed  of  the  stability  of  our 
work  in  an  official  memorial  to 
the  legislature  in  1829.” 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  which  Mr.  Bolton  mentioned,  I 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
the  same  work  today  would  exceed 

$200.  j 

•  •  i  i 

Rivalry  With  Raftsmen  '  ' 

We  have  in  this  letter  a  reference' 
to  the  old  antagonism  with  the 
raftsmen  and  it  is-  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  copy  of  the  final  draft 
of  the  resolutions  dated  February, 
1830,  is  of  interest.  The  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  D.  &  H.  and  the 
j  raftsmen  had  now  become  so  ser- 
jious  that  Philip  Hone  was  called' 
upon  to  lay  aside  his  affairs  and 
go  to  Honesdale  where  he  arrived 
February  15,  1830,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  set  out  in  a  cavalcade  of 
fifty  persons  representing  both  fac¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  ■ 
Legislature.  They  proceeded  along 
the  tow  path,  followed  the  Lacka¬ 
waxen  River  to  the  Delaware,  view¬ 
ing  the  alleged  obstructions  as  they 
went. 

I 

The  following  day  Hone  and  his 
party  returned  to  Honesdale  along1 
the  towpath  while  the  legislative 
I  party  returned  to  Harrisburg  by 
way  of  the  lower  Delaware' but  it 
was  fortunte,  Hone  records  in  his 
diary,  that  the  rafting  interests  re¬ 
turned  by  a  different  route  for  their 
leader,  a  Mr,  Meridith,  had  been 
hung  in  effigy  at  several  points.  As 
a  result  of  this  trip  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  claims  of  the  rafts¬ 
men  were  baseless  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Lackawaxen  had  been 
improved  rather  than  impeded. 

To  add  to  the  worries  of  the 
ibuilders  of  the  new  canal  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
chartered  the  Hudson  &  Delaware 
Railroad  on  April  19,  1830,  to  be 
built  from  Newmurgh  to  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  Point  (Port  Jervis)  from 
which  point  it  was  to  cross  into 
Pennsylvania  and  continue  up  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  Rivers 
passing  through  Cobb’s  Gap  which, 
their  engineers  reported,  was  “300 
feet  lower  than  the  Rix’s  Gap,  the 
pass  over  which  the  railroad  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  is  carried.”  By  this  route, 
they  claimed,  a  load  of  coal  could 
reach  New  York  City  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Fortunately  for  the  D. 

&  H.  the  road  was  never  built  and 
no  competing  railroad  entered  the  I 
Lackawaxen  Valley  until  thirty-five] 
years  later. 
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